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Censorship Again 


Attention has recently been drawn to the censorship of 
imported books proposed in the tariff bill-now under dis- 
cussion in the Senate. As passed by the House the bill 
would prohibit the importation of books, pamphlets, 
papers, advertisements, pictures, etc., which advocate 
“reason, insurrection or forcible resistance to any law of 
the United States” or contain any threat of violence against 
the President of the United States; obscene books, pam- 
phlets, papers, advertisements, circulars, prints, pictures, 
etc.; “any cast, instrument, or other article of an immoral 
mature”; any article for the prevention of conception or 
for causing unlawful abortion, and any lottery ticket. 

The entire package in which such articles are included 


MHould be seized unless it should seem clear to the in- 


spector that these articles were included without the own- 
e's consent. Any government employe who should 
knowingly assist anyone to import such articles would be 
punishable by a fine of not more than $5,000 or by im- 
prisonment for not more than ten years or both. 

The Senate Committee on Finance amended the pro- 
wsion concerning violence against the President to make it 
applicable to “any citizen of the United States.” During 
the discussion in the Senate, Senator Cutting’s amend- 
ment was adopted. The latter would omit books, pam- 
phlets, papers, writings and circulars from the prohibition 
integard to obscenity. There would be no restriction of 
books, etc., which advocate treason or insurrection. The 
restriction on books which urge “‘forcible resistance to any 
lw of the United States” would be broadened to include 
“any threat to take the life of or inflict bodily harm upon 
aly person in the United States.” The other provisions 
would remain the same. On March 18 Senator Smoot 
succeeded in securing another vote on the measure. After 
along debate the Senate finally voted again to amend the 
bill. The new amendment would restore the prohibitions 
included in the House bill except that the prohibition of 

ks, etc., which threaten the life of or bodily harm to 
the President is widened to include “any person in the 
United States,” as in the Cutting amendment. The clauses 
concerning obscene literature, etc., remain the same. More 
Significant is the provision that the decision whether books 
May or may not be imported would be made by the United 
lates District Court. The Secretary of the Treasury 
Would be allowed to admit “the so-called classics or books 
recognized literary or scientific merit, but 

- only when imported for non-commercial pur- 


The Congressional Digest (Washington, D. C.) has de- 
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voted its February issue to a discussion of censorship. It 
gives a chronology of censorship in America and summar- 
izes state laws concerning obscene literature. 

The arguments for and against censorship are stated by 
a number of prominent individuals. Senator Smoot argues 
that the original provisions of the bill merely bring it into 
line with the postal laws. In so far as “obscene” books 
are concerned he would prefer to have a classic ‘‘suffer 
the application of the expurgating shears than that this 
country be flooded with the books, pamphlets, pictures, and 
other articles that are wholly indecent both in purpose and 
in tendency.” Senator Goff of West Virginia argues that 
to introduce from other countries “literature, ideas, and 
suggestions that could not emanate within the confines of 
this country, seems to me to be not only an absurdity, but 
I do not hesitate to say disloyalty to the spirit and the very 
letter of our Constitution and our laws.” George W. 
Ochs-Oakes, editor of Current History Magazine, con- 
siders that prurient publications should be prohibited even 
as narcotics are suppressed. The final decision should be 
left to “an unbiased judicial body of experts, chosen by 
legal authority.” Justice John Ford, of the New York 
State Supreme Court, says: “In any form the dissemina- 
tion of obscenity is a crime.” Senator Trammill of Florida 
objects to encouraging anarchy among un-Americanized 
foreigners by permitting the importation of books advocat- 
ing such principles. Similarly, Senator Heflin of Alabama 
wants to “protect the young men and women of America 
from floods of literature” exalting anarchism and com- 
munism. 

On the other hand, Senator Cutting points out that there 
are 739 books on the “blacklist” prepared in conference 
between the experts of the Customs Bureau and the postal 
censorship. More than half of the books on the list, or 
379, are in Spanish. Of the remaining books 231 are in 
French, 10 in German, 5 in Italian. Only 114 forbidden 
books are in English. Senator Cutting declares that 
“where we leave the construction of the regulations to a 
subordinate clerk in a department, we are gradually build- 
ing up a number of precedents possibly altogether contrary 
to the spirit of the law originally enacted, and . . . we 
get a body of doctrine which we ourselves, who are sup- 
posed to be the legislative body of the country, are power- 
less to cope with.” Standards of “decency and morality” 
change from one generation to another. Books which 
cannot be imported may yet be available to any reader if 
they have been published in this country. Senator Cutting 
recognizes that the matter of “seditious” books is more 
open to question, but, he says, “a customs clerk might 
quite plausibly exclude almost any work of advanced po- 
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litical thought or even of political thought which happened 
to disagree with his own opinion. . . . There is no prac- 
tical appeal in an ordinary case, because it is not worth a 
man’s time or trouble or money to prosecute an: appeal in 
general from a decision of such clerks.” 

Professor Zechariah Chafee, Jr., of the Harvard Law 
School says that under the proposed law ‘“‘any general ad- 
vocacy of revolution as a means of social change” would 
almost certainly be banned. Thus such radical classics as 
the writings of Marx, Proudhon and Bakunin will be for- 
bidden. In addition even “anti-socialistic”’ books which 
give “an adequate historical account” of radical move- 
ments cannot be imported. Harvard University will not 
be able to complete its collection of books, pamphlets and 
other documentary material on the Russian Revolution. 
The bill makes no exception for universities or other 
libraries and, under the proposed law, most material of 
that sort would be confiscated on its arrival from Russia. 
“If this legislation is to be enforced with any impartiality, 
it must necessarily cut us off from the economic and 
political thought of Europe and the rest of the world in 
our own time.” 

Alfred Bettman, former assistant attorney general of 
the United States, points out that there has never been a 
conviction for treason in the United States courts. Fur- 
thermore, he says, books which discuss “violence as a mode 
of political activity” in a scientific, impersonal manner 
should “form part of the reading of students of problems 
of law, government and ethics.” These, he thinks, are 
the very books which would be forbidden. Senator La- 
Follette comments that tyrants and reactionaries have 
always argued that their prohibition against the dissemina- 
tion of certain types of knowledge was intended to pro- 
tect ordinary people from gaining harmful knowledge. 


The League and Economic Sanctions 


The question of action to enforce decisions of the 
League of Nations in case of war has been of vital im- 
portance since the idea of the League was first conceived. 
John Maynard Keynes, the well-known English economist, 
discusses the proposed draft convention for financial as- 
sistance in the Saturday Review of Literature for 
March 8. He points out that it would be extremely diffi- 
cult to overcome the practical obstacles to an armed inter- 
national force, even apart from the question of expense in 
times of peace. An economic blockade would demand a 
degree of belligerence by members of the League not con- 
cerned in the question at issue that they would not “care 
to pledge themselves to in advance or to undertake when 
the time came.” 

Financial assistance, as it is proposed in the draft con- 
vention, is not fraught with these difficulties since it 
“limits itself to giving positive assistance of a purely pacific 
character to the injured party.” The proposal is that the 
Council of the League would have authority to offer 
financial assistance to the aggrieved party in an interna- 
tional dispute. The arrangements under which this assis- 
tance would be given “should be drawn up in the most 
definite possible manner beforehand, so that there would 
be no necessity to enter into negotiations with the several 
guaranteeing parties when a dispute was already on the 
horizon, and no doubts or unnecessary delays in according 
the actual assistance.” The Council of the League would 
have authority to issue an international loan, guaranteed 
by the members of the League in proportion to their usual 


contributions to the League. For still’ greater security; 


the financially stronger countries would each give an “over-} 


riding guarantee” for a certain quota of the loan. Then, 
in case any of the financially weaker members defaulted 
in their guarantee, the stronger countries could take it over, 
Therefore, “the loans to be issued would be of first-clasg 
character and capable of being floated at a reasonable 
price even in a disturbed atmosphere.” With all 

details arranged beforehand, the Council would have 
absolute discretion to make this offer in case of war 
or threat of war. The offering of assistance would not 
depend upon the clauses of the League Covenant or any 
definite criteria of aggression. The chief weakness of the 
plan, according to Mr. Keynes, is the requirement that 
this help can be given only after a unanimous vote by 
the Council. al 

No definite figure for the amount of assistance is given 
in the protocol. The writer suggests $250,000,000 as a 
maximum sum. Even if the recipient country defaulted 
for the whole amount the most which any of the guarantors 
would have to contribute annually would be not more than 
$1,500,000, “a very trifling sum for a Great Power, if the 
provision of it is capable of making a serious difference to 
the prospects of war and peace.” 

The importance of such a sum to the recipient may be 
seen from the fact that, during the World War, Great 
Britain borrowed not more than $210,000,000 in neutral 
countries (elsewhere than in the United States). Mr. 
Keynes believes that “in many cases the possibility of 
such assistance would have a decisive effect and would 
compel the aggressor to bow to the will of the League of 
Nations.” 

In case of war between great powers probably no sane 
tions could be used effectively. In the case of secondary 
powers, financial assistance would almost, if not com- 
pletely, settle the matter. A small country which could 
depend upon receiving this aid would be at enormous at- 
vantage against one whose credit in world money markets 
would be lessened by the fact that the Council of the 
League had declared against it. 

Mr. Keynes believes that this is an “extraordinarily 
effective” method of action by the League since it is mort 
spectacular and more practically useful to the aggrievel 
party than any form of international blockade or embargo. 
In addition, its cost to the contributors would be slight, 

The only surplus which a country has for use in wat is 
in general, “the surplus of its own current productiot 
over its own unavoidable consumption for other than wat 
purposes, plus what it can borrow abroad.” Although the 
bulk of services needed may be furnished by the people # 
war there are always raw materials, food and other neces: 
saries which must be imported. While the amount 0 
money to be borrowed abroad may be small in proportion 
to the total sum needed it is “a very vital amount.” Al 
though Great Britain borrowed abroad only about ont 
seventh of the total amount needed, she might have ot 
lapsed financially in 1917 if the United States had nd 
entered the war. But, apparently, the German gover 
ment did not consider America’s entrance into the wat # 
significant financially. 

Mr. Keynes concludes that “it is probably this under 
estimation of the importance to belligerents of forelgt 
financial resources which has caused so little attention ! 
be given to the draft convention for financial assistance 
But it is a project, on the support of which all lovers 
peace should concentrate their forces.” tT 
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Idleness in Old People’s Homes 


\ Obviously, if pensions are not provided for old people 
yhich will enable them to provide for themselves or to 
je with their children without being too great a financial 
jurden, the only alternative is to take care of them in 
public institutions. Wherever they may live, a problem 
wists of giving them something to do in order to keep 
them normal and happy. A recent study of the problem of 
idleness in old people’s homes by the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics (Bulletin No. 489, Washington, D. C.) 
reveals findings which have been summarized as follows: 

“Idleness is a real problem . . . from the point of view 
wtonly of the management but also of the inmates them- 
gives. . . . It is a common experience in homes for the 
wed that the new guest is most grateful and is pleased 
with everything. . . . Then comes the time when, unless 
wmething is supplied to occupy the time and attention of 
the inmate, his mind begins to center on himselt, and 
litle things begin to annoy and become magnified out of 
il proportion to their importance. . . . The idle person 
whose mental processes are not so alert gradually becomes 
mre and more apathetic, sinking perhaps into senility. 
Ample evidence of this was seen during the personal visits 
wid to some 150 homes in different sections of the coun- 
tyin the course of the bureau's study. . . . 

“In many cases the home managements rest 
tntent when they have made the residents comfortable 
physically, . . 

“A great many homes explain the lack of occupation as 
being due to the extreme age of the guests, and undoubt- 
fily age and physical condition have to be given considera- 

n in determining the sort of activities engaged in. How- 
every many persons too old or too infirm to engage in any 
ativity requiring physical effort, may nevertheless indulge 
passive occupations. . . . 

“Qther homes point out that the mental condition of the 
guests precludes their being taught anything new, and 
many emphasize the advisability of confining the activity 
tolines of work to which the inmate is accustomed. On 
the other hand, some homes (possibly in which the resi- 
dentsare younger, or better educated, or more alert) pro- 
nde occupations which have the element of novelty. . . . 

“The consensus appears to be, however, among those 
who'are endeavoring to solve the problem of idleness in 
these homes, that the activity should be something the 
guest knows how to do, is interested in, and enjoys doing. 
Itis also important that the resident should feel that the 
a however small, is his own and that he is responsible 
OF it. 

+.» Of the 1,037 homes from which data were ob- 
luned, 513 require certain light duties. Other homes feel 

compulsion is a mistake and that whatever is done 
lythe inmate should be done voluntarily. In such cases 
home may offer or suggest certain lines of employ- 
ment, but the acceptance is voluntary with the resident.” 

Any attempt to classify the homes according to the de- 
se of supervision exercised results in “more or less 
wbittary distinctions, since the degree of interest taken 

the home shades off gradually from (1) an active at- 

t'to direct the activities of the guests along lines 
ilected by the home and to supervise the work being 
ne, to (2) encouragement in intangible ways, the guests 
ing left to their own initiative in choosing and carrying 
¥tthe line of endeavor, to (3) work done by the inmates 
bsolutely independent of the home, the home’s part in the 

Matter being merely permissive. 
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“Briefly, the study showed that those homes which are 
doing work along these lines are generally enthusiastic in 
their satisfaction with the results obtained. . . . 

“Several homes have decided to undertake occupational 
therapy work and a great number express an interest in it 
and a desire to learn what others are doing in this line.” 


Business Ethics 


A nation-wide “bankruptcy clinic” set up by the federal 
government has reported its findings in a survey of New 
Jersey business failures, analyzed since November. The 
report, quoted in the New York Times for February 24, 
1930, took the form of a letter to Robert P. Lamont, 
Secretary of the United States Department of Commerce, 
signed by Judge William Clark of the United States Dis- 
trict Court of New Jersey, Professor W. O. Douglas of 
the Yale Law School and Dr. W. C. Plummer of the 
United States Department of Commerce. 

The report points out that “serious abuses in the field 
of bankruptcy administration have tended to obscure the 
greater and more serious problem of insolvency itself.” 

“We have spoken of the failure of the business com- 
munity to interest itself in prevention rather than cure, in 
the future rather than in the past, and of its inclination 
to pick up the pieces rather than avoid the smash. What 
do these cases which we have just analyzed show if they 
are considered from this point of view? In our opinion 
they prove conclusively that the application of the most 
easily understood standards of personal and business con- 
duct would have prevented 75 per cent of the failures. A 
conservative estimate is indicated by the fact that the 
debtors’ own statements corroborate it. In fact, the cases 
where the financial collapse is properly attributable to 
misfortune rather than fault are so few that they can be 
separately enumerated.” 

The causes of bankruptcy listed in order of their im- 
portance are: “First, the personal factors, so far as meas- 
urable, which have contributed to the failure; secondly, 
the business methods employed by the debtor, and, thirdly, 
the extent to which abuses in credit extensions have in- 
fluenced the collapse.” 

The personal factors listed are education, living ex- 
penses, previous experience, speculation, and medical ex- 
penses. The inquiry into business methods covered trade 
associations, turnover, inventory and books, credit losses, 
previous failures, fire and burglary insurance. Credit ex- 
tension was treated separately. In only 13 cases, out of 
the 1,000 stores in all lines of retail business investigated, 
was failure due to misfortune. Six were due to expensive 
illness, two to automobile accident judgments, two to rob- 
bery, one to fire, one to change in the character of the 
neighborhood and one to labor trouble. As violations of 
standards of personal and business conduct the report 
points to gambling, lack of adequate inventory and book- 
keeping systems, and failure to take account of credit 
losses. 

In connection with the extension of credit the report 
declares that “both theoretical economists and practical 
credit men’s associations have had much to say as to the 
part played by the improper extension of credit in the 
subsequent failure of the debtor. The results of our 
observations lead us to believe that the individual creditor 
has paid very little attention to either authority. Killing 
with credit kindness seems to have been the rule rather 
than the exception.” The investigators found that in some 
cases credit was given to debtors who had previously 
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failed and no effort was made to find out whether they 
had learned anything from experience, while in only a 
few cases was a financial statement obtained. 

The investigators believe that the solution of the bank- 
ruptcy problem is to be found in prevention. The chief 
methods recommended are education and isolation or 
“quarantine” through full publicity regarding the causes 
of failure of debtors who have not observed proper stand- 
ards of conduct. They suggest that a “business quaran- 
tine,” such as is found in other countries, “would protect 
the community against further injury by the individual 
quarantined and act as a deterrent to such as might be 
inclined to feel that their own conduct was a matter of 
indifference, as the effect thereof must be borne by the 
community.” 


Cooperative Rural Health Work 


A report of the cooperative rural health work of the 
United States Public Health Service has recently been 
issued. The program is conducted in cooperation with 
state and local health authorities and is a part of a well- 
rounded project of local health service. 

At the beginning of 1929 there were 467 whole-time 
county or district health officers in the United States. 
Under the cooperative arrangement, the rural sanitation 
work of the Public Health Service is carried out by a 
local health force intended to be permanent. The unit for 
the work as a rule is the county, but it may be a group 
of townships in the same vicinity or a district comprising 
adjacent counties. In some of the units, incorporated 
villages, towns and cities (with populations of approxi- 
mately 50,000) are included. Under the cooperative 
arrangements, a good program of health work can be 
carried out in practically any rural county or district in 
the United States at a cost easily within its means. The 
average cooperative demonstration project is conducted 
on a basis of less than fifty cents per capita of population 
served and furnishes a striking example of efficiency with 
economy in public service. In many counties efficient 
whole-time county health service can be provided at an 
annual cost of less than two dollars to the local tax payer 
who has real property assessed at about $5,000. 

An annual budget of $10,000 will provide in most sec- 
tions of this country the services of a county health de- 
partment force consisting of one health officer, one 
sanitary inspector, one nurse, and one office worker. Such 
a force can render effective health service in any county 
with a population under 25,000 and an area under 500 
square miles. For larger units of population, a larger staff 
is needed. 

According to the announcement of the Public Health 
Service, no other field of health work offers greater results 
than does that of rural health service. 

During the flood disasters in the Mississippi Valley in 
1927, the advantages of county health departments were 
definitely demonstrated. In the flood-stricken counties 
provided with such departments the health officers, as a 
rule, acted with remarkable promptness and efficiency in 
the organization of protective measures for the stricken 
people. Since the flood, various agencies, including the 
United States Public Health Service, the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and the state health departments, have under- 
taken to develop county health departments in the 90 flood- 
stricken counties which did not have such organizations 
at the time of the flood. Progress has been slow because 


county governments have been financially hard pressed, 


and trained personnel has been hard to secure. 
Notwithstanding the difficulties of development, a 

majority (over three-fourths) of the so-called “flood 
counties” are now provided with health facilities under the 
direction of county health officers. Some of these counties 
were again visited by floods in 1928 and 1929, but the local 
authorities, notwithstanding the continued economic de. 
pression, have shown in only a very few instances a dis- 
position to have the health units discontinued. 


Special Service for the Handicapped 


The description in INFORMATION SERVICE of October 5, 
1929, of experimental work for placing the handicapped in 
industry in New York City, prompted the Pittsburgh Fed. 
eration of Social Agencies to send us an account of the 
services of the Bureau for the Hand‘capped of the Pitts. 
burgh Department of Public Welfare. It was prepared 
by Mrs. Enoch Rauh, director of the Bureau. 

The special services for the handicapped were begun in 
April, 1928. The purpose has been to aid anyone witha 
legal residence in the city, who suffers from a_ physical 
handicap which militates against employment. One thov- 
sand and twenty-seven persons have applied for assistance. 
Of these, 785 were found eligible for the Bureau’s ser- 
vices. Two hundred and twenty-seven have been placed 
in employment, and educational advantages were secured 
for four. Two were given aid in securing artificial ap- 
pliances. Many were given advice. 

The Bureau works upon the theory of advancing the 
interests of both the client and the employer. Realiziv 
that a certain degree of prejudice exists against the hand, 
capped person, great care has been exercised so as to 
recommend qualified persons for available positions. Cor 
fidence had to be created among employers that the per- 
sons recommended would be able and willing to work 
No special favors are asked of employers. 

The report of the director concludes: “Our idea has 
been vindicated. The percentage of placements that have 
failed to make good has been exceedingly low—lower 
than that of the average employment office which places 
non-handicapped people. Also, we are able to repeat our 
placements with firms as vacancies occur. 

“During the year 1929, those whom we placed earned 
over $54,000.00, effecting a saving to the charitable agen- 


cies estimated at $25,000.00. This service was rend 
at a cost to the city of less than $8,500.00.” 


Report of Mexican Seminar 


The report of the 1929 seminar in Mexico, conducted 
by the Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin Amet 
ca, is now available in multigraphed form from the Com 
mittee, 112 East 19th Street, New York City. (Price 
$2.50.) The more important lectures, with the discus 
sions, are reprinted in full. 


Correction: In the item on “Birth Rates and Death 


Rates” in the INFORMATION SERVICE of January 11, the 
definition of infant mortality, as used by the Bureau 0 
Census, was incorrectly stated. The item as first published 
December 7, 1929, should have read “the infant mortality 
rate increased from 64.6 deaths of infants under one ye 
of age per 1,000 born alive in 1927 to 68 in 1928, 
highest rate, 142.2, occurring in Arizona and the lowe 
46.9, in Oregon.” 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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